THE    GREAT   TUDORS
It is only among the Spanish conquistadors that we can find his
like, and he was a fitting enemy for the power that had won
the New World.
Such was the man who, at the age of twenty-four, made
his entrance upon the stage of history as one of the subordin-
ate officers in the expedition of Captain John Lovell,
equipped in November 1566 by the Hawkins brothers to
follow up the success of their first two voyages for the sale of
negroes to the colonists in the Spanish Indies. But the
authorities in every port were now on the alert to prevent
breaches of the express royal prohibitions that forbade the
commerce of the Indies to all but Castilians. At Rio de la
Hacha, on the Spanish Main, Lovell was compelled to
abandon almost all his negroes and sail away discomfited and
with serious loss. Hawkins blamed him and Drake for
having been the victims of Spanish duplicity, and the latter,
who never forgot an injury, began to tot up a long score that
called for reprisals. In his voyage he had met many French
corsairs, and they could give him skilled advice as to how best
to undertake those reprisals, for their countrymen had been
practising West Indian raids for forty years, ever since
Francis I loosed a guerre de course against the commerce of
his enemy, Charles V. Though France was now officially at
peace with Spain, her Huguenot men-of-war were busier
than ever, and it had already become a familiar maxim that
there was " No peace beyond the line." It was from such
French experience that Drake stored up in a prodigiously
retentive memory details about the intricacies of West
Indian navigation that were to serve him well in his quest of
revenge.
Undeterred by LovelTs losses, Hawkins fitted out another
slaving voyage in 1567, and this time Drake had command
of a little ship of his own, the Judith. In the familiar story of
the voyage his first appearance is again at Rio de la Hacha
with an attack upon a Spanish coaster, much to Hawkins's
disgust, for such violent action endangered his elaborate
make-believe of legitimate trading. But this was the last
voyage in which such a pretence could be maintained, for on
September 22, 1568, Hawkins, who had taken shelter from
the Caribbean storms in the harbour of San Juan de Ulua,
was overwhelmed by what he held to be the basest Spanish
treachery, and less than half his men escaped. Drake and
the Judith came off best, for they were able to slip away
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